Greek Tragedy
further back.   The Chorus attends closely on the hero, his actions and their outcome, without philosophical or decorative excursions, because all the poet's tragic thought is expressec through the hero, his character, and his situation;  nothing i< left over for the Chorus to play with.   In Euripides there is always something left over;  the tragedy is always perceptibly wider than the sum of the persons in the play.   In the Medea, since the tragedy is to a very large extent, though not completely', distilled into the heroine, the chorus, attending to the inner tragic idea, does in fact remain close to her ;  this is the one extreme.   In the Hecuba and Troades we find the other.   The tragedy here is infinitely wider than the particular events of the play; and by waiting upon them, by commenting on the successive blows that fall upon Hecuba, the chorus would be deserting its station.   Here it stands closer to the heart of the tragic conception by remaining aloof from the actors and pursuing its own monotone of mourning for Troy.   Hecuba, Cassandra and the rest are but part heroes in a tragedy of nations or of humanity ; the successive scenes, each an * action' in itself, do not form a whole but are suggestive aspects of a whole. The Chorus, by neglecting these, not dedicating itself to the part-heroes and the part-actions as if they were complete and self-sufficient, performs in fact exactly the same function as it did in Sophocles, but in the exactly opposite way.   And not only does it perform this, its truest, function of conveying lyrically the tragic idea, but also, necessarily, it serves the more superficial purpose of making the play a unity.   If Euripides, instead of being logical, had allowed his chorus to run about in pursuit of the action, the integration which he asks our apprehension to make would be impossible and the plays would be chaos.
Between the extremes are gradations. The chorus of the Hippolytus is further from orthodoxy than that of the Medea, and this for the obvious reasons that the play has not one hero but two, and that the tragedy, as we are told in the prologue, is somewhat wider than the unhappy history of Phaedra and Hippolytus. There is more left over, and we can see the consequence if we compare the ode to Eros (525 ff.) with any mature Sophoclean ode. That it should start, not with the unhappy Phaedra, but with an invocation of the mighty lov(
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